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“ 
Not Yet.” 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


O country, marvel of the earth! 
O realm to sudden greatness grown ! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown 2 
Shall traitors lay that greatness low; 
No, Land of Hope and Blessing, No ! 


And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 
When those whom thou hast trusted aim 

The death-blow at thy generous heart ? 
Forth goes the battle-cry, and lo! 
Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No! 


And they who founded, in our land, 

The power that rules from sea to sea, 
Bled they in vain, or vainly planned 

To leave their country great and free 2 
Their sleeping ashes, from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No ! 


Knit they the gentle ties which long 
These sister States were proud to wear, 

And forged the kindly links so strong 
For idle hands in sport to tear — 

For scornful hands aside to throw 2 

No, by our fathers’ memory, No! 


Our humming marts, our iron ways, 

Our wind-tossed woods on mountain crest, 
The hoarse Atlantic, with his bays, 

The calm, broad Ocean of the West, 
And Mississippi’s torrent-flow, 
And loud Niagara, answer, No! 


Not yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who deep in Eld’s dim twilight sit, 
Earth’s ancient kings, shall rise and say, 
“Proud country welcome to the pit! 
So soon art thou, like us, brought low 2” 

No, sullen group of shadows, No! 


For now, behold, the arm that gave 
The victory in our fathers’ day, 
Strong, as of old, to guard and save — 
That mighty arm which none can stay — 
On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No! 





For Dwight’s Journal o Music 


The Diarist in London. 

April 12. The Sacred Harmonie Society, is, 
like the Sing Akademie, of Berlin, a mode] So- 
ciety. Its members love good music, and study 
it regardless of the question of dollars and cents. 
Whatever there is of greatest and most profound 
— that which is rarely to be heard and is above 
the popular comprehension — this they seek out 
and give it that thorough study which leads to 
perfection of execution. Hence, knowing that 
its performance would end in a loss of a thousand 
dollars to the Society, they gave on this evening, 
Beethoven’s great second Mass, or, as they call 
it, “Grand Service in D.” I have already re- 
corded, in former years, the intense feelings of 





excitement aroused by this work. Nor has its 
power diminished upon new hearings. There is 
a colossal breadth of effect in it nowhere to my 
mind equaled save in Handel’s works. That all 
the parts, especially those where the solo singers 
are heard, are beautiful music, or even fully sat- 
isfactory to the ear, that one does not feel here 
and there that the effect cannot be what Beet- 
hoven intended, that the deaf man has not writ- 
ten agreeably for the voice, these things I will 
not assert. But there are spotsonthe sun. The 
sun does give light and heat, it does vivify all 
nature, it is the highest of which we can con- 
ceive in glory and radiance. So whatever faults 
the critics point out and prove to me do exist 
(in their opinions) in Beethoven’s Mass. Still, 
when I listen to it, and imagine myself in some 
vast cathedral, throwing myself for the time be- 
ing into a state of sympathy with the devout 
Roman Catholic, and so in my mind’s ear hear 
the services at the altar between the various 
movements of the musical service, put myself, in 
short, into the frame of mind and position, which 
Beethoven necessarily had in view, ah, then, 
this work rises to a height of grandeur, vast- 
ness, and power, of which words can give no con- 
ception. It works upon the feelings until such 
a choking sensation rises, that one rejoices when 
@ pause comes and he can turn away and find 
relief in chatting with his companion. 

The solo singers were Madame Rudersdorf, 
Mrs. Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves and 
Thomas. An ungrateful task it was indeed for 
them, but one grandly performed. I doubt if 
ever the work was so heard as from that mighty 
orchestra and chorus, in which its strength lies. 

April 15. Monday popular Concert. The 
principal pieces were the Octett of Mendelssohn, 
and Spohr’s double quartet, E minor, op. 87. No. 
3. I have confessed before that I am not up to 
these works, at all events they afford me little 
satisfaction, and I think that the amateur portion 
of the large audience agreed with me. 

April 16. Concert in Exeter Hall in aid of 
the funds of Middlesex Hospital. ‘“ Abraham ” 
an oratorio, text from the Old Testament, music 
by Bernhard Molique, was performed. The 
style is that of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. I found it 
very uninteresting, and am sure that it is not a 
work for the Handel and Haydn Society. 

April 18. Concert in the smaller St. James’s 
Hall, of six Swiss women and girls, uncultivated 
voices, but good. Frau Decker-Schenk an im- 
mensely deep contralto singer, noteworthy — the 
leading soprano voice apt to come out at the final 
chords just enough flat to make one shiver. Still 
most of the pieces, part songs, were well done 
and very effective. A comic song, with spoken 
interludes, in which an an Alpine herdswoman 
describes a Berlin, a French, and an English 
tourist, with their broken German was exceed- 
ingly funny, and drew out shouts of laughter 
from the Teutons présent. Fraulein Johanna 


Clausen, too, gave a véry comical description in 
a song of a bashful lovér. Should they come to 





America, they will be found worth hearing at a 
“ quarter.” 

April 22. New Philharmonic. The grand 
features of this concert were a concerto (piano 
forte) Mozart, C minor, solo played by Charles 
Hallé, a violin fantasia, Ole Bull, and Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, that work, which, accor- 
ding to an American writer, has now been played 
enough to prove its poverty of idea and its ab- 
surdity of construction and is laid upon the shelf 
forever! What a love for music God must have 
given that writer. The multitude which crowded 
St. James’ Hall this evening had the folly to find 
the choral symphony abounding in the most mu- 
sical thoughts, the most wonderful instrumental 
combinations and effects, and the choral part 
transfused with a glorious energy and power, 
which almost took away the auditor’s breath. 
As this audience was made up of the most highly 
cultivated musical people of London, the “ ap- 
preciative” out of these millions of people, the 
inference is, that some American newspaper wri- 
ters know things about music which Londoners 
do not. It went gloriously, though I found fault 
with the tempos in some parts. The soloists were 
Miss Parepa, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Signor Belletti. 

I intended to give some specimens of the exe- 
erable French text which was sung, but cannot 
find it. 

April 23. Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Concert. 
This was one of a series of three concerts “ of 
solo and concerted pianoforte music,” to which 
the prices were, subscription tickets for the three 
one guinea, single tickets, half a guinea, or three 
tickets to one concert, one guinea. The perfor- 
mers were, pianoforte, Mr. Macfarren, violin, Mr. 
Blagrove, ’cello, Piatti. A Miss Lindley played 
in a duet for pianoforte with Mr. Macfarren, and 
Mr. Berger accompanied the songs, sung by 
Madame Laura Baxter. Of the excellence of 
the performances nothing need be said, tor my 
experience is, that nothing but the best (of its 
kind) has any chance of success here and here 
the kind was good. The programme was very 
fine, and contained both old and new. First 
three pianoforte and violin duets by Spohr, 
which T believe are unknown in our concerts, 
and therefore I copy Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s no- 
tice of them. 

“ Three Duets,op. 127, Allegro, Larghetto, Al- 
legro Moderato. These pieces are chosen from 
a series of six duets which were first published 
about the year 1843, when the composer, at 59 
years of age, though he had passed the meridian 
of his greatness, had still a large portion to fulfil 
of the important labor to which he was destined 
in the jealous service of his art. It was after 
this that he produced his quartet concerts, his 
Historical Symphony, and his Symphony of the 
Seasons, his opera of the “ Kruez-fahrer” and 
his Sestet for string instruments, all compositions 
of extensive form, original purpose and careful 


study; and thus though he never equaled what 
he had accomplished in his earlier efforts, though 
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from the number of the present work we see 
that these efforts were of enormous amount, it is 
clear from the sequel that the powers of the vet- 
eran were by no means failing him, but that he 
was still as full of vigor for his task as of readi- 
ness to pursue it. The Duets form a rare exam- 
ple of what is a great desideratum in chamber 
music namely, a scries of concerted pieces of 
earnest purpose of artistic design and of mode- 
rate length. Many are the occasions to which 
the performance of a work of the extent and 
elaboration of the Sonata would be inappro- 
priate; and when apiece of the trivial character 
of those bravura compositions, which have as 
much use, too, in their way, as they have celeb- 
rity, would be wholly uncongenial with the taste 
of the hearers. For such occasions, the pieces 
under consideration are eminently valuable. 
Each of the series is complete in itself, announc- 
ing and fully developing its ideas in natural se- 
quence and with perfect symmetry ; and though 
any two or more of them may be played in suc- 
cession, any one might be given alone, and its 
effect would be entirely satisfactory. It is diffi- 
cult to cite any other pieces with which they may 
consistently be classed; the Lieder ohne Worte 
of Mendelssohn near perhaps as near an analogy 
to them as anything that can be named; but 
Spohr’s Duets differ from these — not only in be- 
ing written for two instruments instead of one — 
they are both longer and generally of a more 
brilliant character.” 

After these duets Mr. Macfarren played these 
rarely heard variations, for the pianoforte, Beet- 
hoven’s op. 35, the basis afterwards of the Finale 
to the Heroic Symphony. It would be hardly 
modest for me to quote the historical notice from 
the descriptive programme. Suflice it to say 
that this work ought to be a stock piece in our 
own chamber concerts, both for its beauty and 
its interest historically. 

Then came Madame Baxter with that ever 
new and lovely “ Lascia ch ‘io pianga” of Han- 
del, after which Mr. Macfarren and Miss Lindley 
gave a specimen of his compositions in a fine an- 
dante and Scherzo for four hands. 

A trio by Mozart, pianoforte, violin and ’cello 
in B flat, a song, “ By the sad sea waves,” a ma- 
zurka and saltarello, by Mr. Macfarren and 
duet, pianoforte, and ’cello in D., op. 58, by 
Mendelssohn, were the other pieces. 

The Concert was in the Hanover Square 
rooms, and I could hardly be convinced that that 
small room has been the scene of the Philhar- 
monic triumphs, now for forty-nine years. Real- 
I cannot see how 800 auditors can crowd in — 
music of the highest class must indeed have been 
in London the luxury of the few. When will it 
be the daily food of the many ? 

April 25. Another of the exquisite perfor- 
mances of Henry Leslie’s choir. All the strong 
terms in which I have described the first, were 
warranted by the success on this evening. Mr. 
Hallé was pianist and played the Kreutzer So- 
nata with Strauss of Vienna (not the Strauss) 
but a first class violinist, and two pieces by Cho- 
pin to perfection. Strauss played also a lovely 
notturno for violin by Ernst. 

April 26. Beethoven's great Mass again at 
Exeter Hall, just as wonderfully done as before 
perhaps more so if possible. 

May 1. To the Crystal Palace — with 13,000 
other people (I was there one day, when over 





50,000 were present) ; the attraction to-day was 


Haydn’s “ Creation.” 

But, first, let me quote a passage or two from 
the preface to the book of words sold (price 25 
cents) on the occasion, in which preface by the 
way are divers very queer errors as to Vienese 
names and the like. 

“ Early in the year 1800,” says Mr. W. H. H., 
“the full score of the oratorio was published at 
at Vienna with a German and English titlepage ; 
the German and English words under the music ; 
[does this imply that our wretched text is one of 
of Vienna manufacture? One might think so, 
“on mighty pens instead of wings, for example] 
and a list of 411 subscribers (nearly one half of 
whom were English) subscribing for 510 copies, 
prefixed. Immediately on the publication, Haydn 
forwarded a copy of the score to his friend Salo- 
man, with a view to the production of the ora- 
torio at his concerts, at which Haydn had brought 
out during his stay in England his twelve grand 
Symphonies. Before, however, this copy of the 
score reached Saloman, another was brought to 
London by one of the king’s messengers, who 
was a friend of John Ashley, at that time the 
director of the oratorio performances, which were 
then given at Covent Garden theatre on the 
Wednesday and Friday evenings during Lent. 
This person arrived in London late in the even- 
ing of Saturday, the 22d of March, 1800; and 
Ashley, using the utmost possible speed, procured 
the parts to be copied and the work rehearsed, 
and actually had it performed at Covent Garden 
theatre on the following Friday, 28th of March, 
1800, the band and chorus consisting of 120 per- 
formers. Produced in such hot haste and with 
the less perfect executive ability of sixty-one 
years ago, it is no matter for surprise, that the 
work was only partially successful. It gained 
however sufficient reputation to induce its being 
performed at the meeting of the Three Choirs at 
Worcester in the autumn of 1800, where it met 
with so much success and gained such favor that 
it was given in 1801 at Hereford, in 1802 at 
Gloucester and in 1803 again at Worcester.” 

Again. “ Although the ‘ Creation’ could not 
be said to have failed in its first production in 
England in 1800, its success was not fully estab- 
lished until some yearslater. On the 17th March, 
1813, Sir George Smart reproduced it at Drury 
Lane theatre as one of the series of Lenten Ora- 
torios conducted by him. It was on that occasion 
interspersed with recitations from Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost by the favorite tragic actress, Miss 
Smith, afterwards the wife of the late eminent 
comedian Mr. Santley. After this time its 
popularity increased to such a degree, that for 
many years scarcely a musical festival of any 
importance was held without some portion at 
least of the work being included in it; and its 
attractiveness is even now but little, if at all di- 
minished.” 

And so May-day was celebrated with it at the 
Crystal Palace in this year of our Lord 1861. 

The announcement was that orchestra and 
chorus would number at the aggregate three 
thousand persons. That at least five-sixths of 
that number were really present there is no 
doubt. The large stage in one end of the trans. 
cept was filled in the centre by hundreds of in- 
strumentists, and the chorus rose tier above tier 
back to the wall. The building is very bad for 
sound and the effect isin no proportion to the 





force ; but when that vast mass of tone in chorus 
rose it swelled forth—though muflled and sadly 
unresonant, with a subdued power and grandeur 
that filled the very soul. Though the kindness 
ot Mr. Grove, secretary to the Palace company, 
I was allowed to listen to the effect in all parts 
of the building, and ascended the upper gallery 
but one, away at the opposite end of the tran- 
sept. It was there that the effect was finest. 
The masses of sound rolled up surging like the 
solemn roll of the oceanon the beach. It was a 
new effect in music — that of mere massiveness. 
Haydn’s Music however has not breadth and 
weight enough to bear this sort of thing—it is too 
nice and dainty—and one ought tohear Handel's 
choruses under such circumstances. So Haydn’s 
symphonies are rather injured in effect by em- 
ploying a very large orchestra while many move- 
ment in those of Beethoven will gain by every 
addition to the number of (adequate) perfor- 
mers. 

There was something very grand and exciting 
in looking down from that lofty gallery upon the 
big audience on the main floor, in the side gal- 
leries, and wherever a view of the orchestra 
could be obtained, and although I was so ill that 
day as hardly to venture thither and was alter- 
nately enjoying the heats and chills of incipient 
fever — consequently in bad condition for either 
the scene or the music — all together has left a 
very strong and agreeable impression. It was 
worth the visit just to hear for once in a man’s 
life the wonderful effect of hundreds of string 
instruments in that vast space. The effect was 
not that of loudness but of wide reaching power, 
which set the whole atmosphere in a vibration, 
and you seemed to feel as well as hear it. 

The soloists were Formes, Reeves, Fraulein 
Titiens and Madame Rudersdorf. Their magni- 
ficent voices surely here had ample verge and 
scope enough, and though on the main floor they 
were in some degree lost, they came up to the 
gallery some 400 feet away, with a force and 
power really bordering upon the majestic and 
grand. Titiens is truly wonderful for power and 
general “ gloriousness” of singing, and how her 
vast powers have developed since I hear her 
some years since in the Berlin Opera. I imagine 
her to be for the great style the finest singer liv- 
ing. She isa tall woman with not a handsome, 
but an expressive face. 

These great performances have proved that 
there is no more difficulty in ruling great num- 
bers of singers than large bodies of soldiery — 
and it is to be hoped that at length an acoustical 
building may be erected for performances on 
this scale. Be sure of this when this is done it 
will be found that two men have lined with 
powers equal to any demands; Handel in choral 
music, Beethoven in orchestral. 

May 6. New Philharmonic Society again. 
The Symphony was Spohr’s “ Weihe der Tone” 
—called on the programme “ The Power of 
Sound.” They make queer work, I find of Ger- 
man words, and sometimes I cannot imagine what 
work is meant until I hear it — but the most out- 
rageous instance is the one mentioned before in 
which a quite different text was used in the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. The concerto 
was the one in G, op. 58, Beethoven, solo play- 
ed by young Barnet, and very finely, too. The 
singers were Titiens and Giuglini. 

Have we no players in Boston and New York 
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up to Beethoven’s concertos? Of course we 
have ; I could name a dozen. Why then are they 
never heard? They are as unparalleled for 
for beauty and wonderful depths of expression as 
his symphonies, and deserve to be made as 
familiar to all music lovers. I had never heard 
this one before, although that exquisite player, 
Julius Eppstein in Vienna had given me an idea 
of it as well as could be done upon the pianoforte. 
But the contrast of orchestral effects was of 
course wanting. 

May 8. Third Concert of the Musical Society 
of London. The principal pieces were Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1, in B flat, and one by 
Haydn in E flat, here called No. 10. The for- 
mer fell dead upon the audience, its prominent 
themes reminding people of those in Schubert’s 
C symphony. It was curious to see how faces 
brightened when old father Haydn’s work was 
begun. I felt the difference so strongly, that I 
looked round me to see how others took and 
found on all sides sympathy. People will enjoy 
Haydn more than Schumann, and I believe with 
good reason. Miss Parepa sang Beethoven’s 
“ Ah, perfido,” with full orchestral accompani- 
ment to universal delight. How surpassingly 
beautiful it is— it was a work of the young B., 
he was only 25 when he composed it. 

May 9. Rossini’s “ Tell,” at the Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden. Magnificently done, and put 
upon the stage superbly. So much has been 
written in the Journal of this glorious opera, of 
eulogy already, that I need only ery “ditto” to it 
all. Wonderfully fine as is the music, I must 
still give the preference on the whole to that in 
“Moses in Egypt,” possibly, it is true, because I 
am more familiar with it. As a play, however, 
the “Tell” is far, far beyond the “Moses,” the 
latter, as IT remember it in Berlin, being to a 
New Englander, who drew in the old Testament 
with every breath in childhood, both silly and in 
parts blasphemous, as where Moses is called by a 
mysterious voice, and is seen ascending a moun- 
tain at the back of the stage, and a bright cloud 
comes down to him, which opens, and he takes 
out the two tables of the law! This I saw. But 
its music is favorite Rossinian music for me. The 
gathering of the Cantons however in Tell is for 
beauty, force, and dramatic effect, I do believe 
not surpassed by anything ever written for men’s 
voices. 

No wonder Davison and others so insist upon 
this work being made a stock piece. No wonder 
at their lamentations, that the marvellous success 
of Miss Patti should compel it to give way for 
“ Sonnambula,” “ Lucia,” &c. 

By the way, we are all so proud of her success! 

May 10. I delayed my departure from Lon- 
don, luckily too for my great object, as the delay 
gave me a mass of original letters of Beethoven 
to copy, which, although printed in part if not 
completely, it was very important to me to see 
and copy for myself, so little reliance I find it to 
be placed upon transcripts (as a rule) made for 
the press — some ten days, to hear the perform- 
ance on May-day. Then a transient fit of illness, 
and the annourcement of the performance of this 
evening kept me there so much longer—nor do 
I regret it on any ground save that of the delay. 

If I were condemned to lose my hearing utter- 
ly, but had the liberty of choosing the one grand 
grand performance of music, of all which I have 
heard in my life, to hear once more and take its 





recollection with me into my future of never- 
varying silence, I think the decision would be 
made at once. No opera of Mozart, Gluck, 
Cherubini, Rossini, Spontini—not even those 
all-glorious performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and Overture in C. op. 124, which 
so excited me in Berlin six years since, and in 
Vienna last year, not Handel’s “ Messiah,” nor 
the “ Requiems” of Mozart and Cherubini, no 
performances of the Dom chor or the Sing 
Akademie of Berlin—none of these but Handel’s 
“Tsrael in Egypt” by the London Sacred Har- 
monic Society. as heard on the evening of May 
10th, 1861, in Exeter Hall. I have not forgot- 
ten, though it is not mentioned above, Beetho- 
ven’s great Mass, which perhaps of other vocal 
works most powerfully affects me. But for pure 
musical delight, for that feeling carried to its 
highest pitch, which in childhood a fine psalm 
tune or delicious melody used to excite — that 
indescribable emotion, which used them to make 
the little bosom swell and the little heart beat 
with delicious pain, when hearing the tavern hall 
in our village ringing with the “tunes” and an- 
thems of the old singing-books — for this give me 
again the “Israel in Egypt.” Even now when 
I think of it my mind is in a tumult — I have no 
words for it —can only say, that my dreams of 
what vocal music can do in awakening emotion 
and touching the very heart, with no extraneous 
aid from dramatic story or theatrical effect, have 
never gone beyond the reality as here experienc- 
ed. It was a positive relief, that owing to the 
necessity of rest, the choir was allowed to pause 
for some minutes after almost every number. 
While on the one hand I cannot conceive of any- 
thing surpassing the simple grandeur—nay, the 
positive sublimity of the music, so on the other it 
is equally impossible to imagine several hundred 
performers executing their task so with one mind 
and will as was here done. One thought not of 
difficulties. The choruses went of themselves. 
They rolled on and on as calmly as the waves of 
the ocean — mighty masses of tones, overwhelm- 
No, there is nothing like it in 
And so closed my 


ingly sublime. 
music. There cannot be! 
London Season. 





Memoirs of my Life. 
[MEMOIREN MEINES LEBENS. | 


BY DR. J. F. CASTELLI. (PRAGUE.) 


The writer of this autobiography has had many 
of the opportunities of Lorenzo da Ponte, and 
we might have expected a somewhat similar 
story. He has lived in Vienna the whole of his 
long life, and since 1801 has been writing for 
the stage. The number of his dramatic works 
amounts to a hundred and ninety-nine; for some 
years he was the poet of the Kiirnther-Thor the- 
atre; he knew all the singers and some of the 
composers of the Austrian capital; he remem- 
bers a character who figured importantly in the 
life of Mozart, and the first performance of the 
“ Zauberflote.” He knew Sontag, and Weigl, 
the composer of a popular German opera, “ The 
Swiss Family,” of which he wrote the libretto ; 
Zacharias Werner, the dramatist; and Theodore 
Korner, the patriotic poet. He collected more 
than 300 songs, 1.800 snuff-boxes, a mass of 
books of plays, portraits of actresses, autographs 
of actresses, and all the playbills of Vienna since 
the year 1600. But, ont of all these materials, 
Dr. Castelli is very far from constructing a living 
picture, and his life and portrait furnish us a rea- 
son. He was most part of his life an employe, 
and his portrait gives us the thorough bureau- 
cratic face of a German Beamter. The love of 
adventures for which Da Ponte’s life was chiefly 





remarkable, figure very slightly with Dr. Castelli ; 
he once loved an actress who was false to him, 
and once a young Hungarian who could not spell 
correctly. The chief interest of his autobiogra- 
phy lies in the illustrations of manners and cus- 
toms of the former time, and the occasional allu- 
sion to well-known names which now seem to 
belong to the past. 

A long and interesting sketch of Schikaneder, 
the author of the text of Mozart’s * Zauberflote,” 
the manager who produced it, the critic who gave 
Mozart instructions how to write for the public, 
and the good friend who cheated the eomposer 
of the profits of the opera, will be relished by 
all students of the life of Mozart. Any one 
familiar with Mozart's operetta, “ The Impresa- 
rio,” will remember many traits of Schikaneder’s 
character which Dr. Castelli fully confirms: 

“ Schikaneder,” he says, “ was, strictly speak- 
ing, a natural poet ; if he had received scientific 
training, he would have better satisfied sstheti- 
cal laws. The verse in his operas was, truly, 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end, and was 
full of contradictions. Read through the text 
of the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ which only a Mozart could 
have set to music. He was a pitiful singer, be- 
cause in his operas he either wrote the music of 
all the passages he had to sing himseif, or dicta- 
ted it to the composer. Thus several of the airs 
in the ‘ Zauberflote ’ are by Schikaneder himself; 
Mozart made them works of art by his wonderful 
instrumentation. The bass Sebastian Meyer told 
me that at first Mozart had written the duet be- 
tween Papageno and Papagena, when they first 
meet, entirely different from the way it stands at 
present. Both cried out in astonishment * Papa- 
geno!’—‘ Papagena!’ Bat when Schikaneder 
heard this he called out to the orehestra—t You 
Mozart! that is nothing; the music must pro- 
duce more astonishment; both must look at each 
other in silence, then Papageno must begin to 
stammer, “ Pa-papapa-pa-pa;” Papagena must 
repeat this till at last both have spoken the en- 
tire name.’ Mozart followed the advice, and the 
duet had always to be repeated so. Further, 
when the Priests came together in the second act, 
at the rehearsal, there was no accompaniment to 
the scene. Schikaneder, however, desired a pa- 
thetic march to be composed for it. On this 
Mozart asked the musicians for their parts, and 
wrote at once the splendid march which now 
stands there. It is laughable to relate what 
Schikaneder said to a friend who complimented 
him on the success of the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ and on 
his share in the work. He replied, “ Yes, the 
opera has succeeded, but it would have succeeded 
much better if Mozart had not spoiled my ideas 
as he has done.’ ” 

Of the first performance of the opera, Dr. 
Castelli says: “The ‘ Zauberflote ’ was first given 
on the 30th of September, 1791. On the play- 
bill it was simply stated, Herr Mozart will to-day 
direct in person.” 

It is, however, natural that Dr. Castelli should 
not tell us much about Mozart, whose death took 
place in the tenth year of the autobiographer’s 
life. The account of Weigl is more detailed» 
and the history of the “ Schweizer-Familie,” may 
be worth repeating: 

“ T must here observe that I may call the text 
of the ‘ Schweizer-Familie,’ in the fullest sense, 
my work, for I only took the idea from the 
French; the characters, the scenes, the dialogue, 
the situations, and the distribution of songs, were 
entirely my property. If this is called adapta- 
tion or translation, there are very few original 
works in the world. When I brought the first 
act to Weigl, he thought it had succeeded fully, 
and some parts pleased him so that he set to 
work to compose without waiting for the other 
two acts. But will any one believe that he did 
not like the splendid air of Emeline, the air 
which is the sun of the first act, and he doubted 
if he would set it to music; and then he had to 
compose it three times over before he contented 
himself. I must here observe that Weigl, in all 
his operas, as soon as he had composed any piece, 
would play it over on the piano to those two 
friends for whom he always wrote the best parts, 
and would ask their advice. I now worked at 
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the other two acts of the opera, and then read 
the whole at Weigl’s house to himself and his 
two friends. It pleased them thoroughly. I 
thought I had now completed my work, but I had 
not by any means. The poet must go hand in 
hand with the composer, if they would bring into 
the world a capable child. Weigl soon asked me 
to put a couple more verses in one place, or to 
strike out a couple in another; one time he 
wanted verses with a single, another time with a 
double rhyme. At the rehearsals one speech 
must be shortened, another lengthened. At last, 
on the 14th of March, 1809, the opera was given 
in the Kiirnther-Thor, and received with enthu- 
siasm. It was not a success, it was a jubilee. 
Now that I had earned so much honor, how did I 
come off in the pecuniary question? It has long 
and justly been a subject of complaint in Ger- 
many, that dramatic writers receive so little pay- 
ment for their works, while authors in France 
build themselves country houses, and touch 
yearly rents of 20, 50, 80, 100,000 francs. The 
* Schweizer-Familie’ had a European reputation, 
partly from the excellent musie of Weigl, partly, 
also, from my text. It has been given in every 
theatre of Germany, and has succeeded in every 
one. In Vienna it was given more than a hun- 
dred times, It has been translated into French, 
Italian, Russian, and Danish. Guess what I re- 
ceived. You will never guess. I got 8 florins 
(4.) True I got 100 florins in bank notes, but 
to bring the bank-notes to the level of silver, you 
had to divide first by five, and again by two and 
a half.” 

Dr. Castelli’s adventures with his patriotic 
songs were as unfortunate as his librettos could 
have been. On one oceasion he was refused 
permission to print a song of his own which 
another was allowed to pirate. At the time of 
the French invasion of Austria, a patriotic song 
was the cause of Dr. Castelli’s proscription. He 
applied to the Emperor of Austria for help, but 
the Emperor, on hearing that he had written a 
war-song, asked who had told him todo so. The 
mention of the Censorseip, whice forbade him to 
print his own works, yet suffered another to pi- 
rate them, leads us naturally to the most amusing 
passage in Dr. Castelli’s autobiography, his chap- 
ter on the Viennese Censorship. 

The first censor of whom Dr. Castelli had any 
experience, was a certain Hager, whose rever- 
ence for the name of God was so profound, that 
he only allowed the name to be employed in the 
Court Theatre. All the suburban theatres had 
to substitute Heaven, and once a rhyme of Dr. 
Castelli’s was cruelly murdered, sacrificed to the 
Censor’s reverence. The precision of Censor 
Hagar in all delicate matters was equally com- 
mendable, and not even the stage directions es- 
caped his observation. When it was written 
“He kisses her,” the Censor would alter it to 
“ He gives her akiss.” The production of Schil- 
ler’s * Don Carlos” was long forbidden, because 
Don Carlos leved his stepmother ; in “ The Rob- 
bers,” the Father was turned into an uncle, and 
a stupendous effect was produced by the cry of 
* Unclecide,” substituted for Parricide. A com- 

er wrote a sonata to the manes of Hummel, 

ut there was a law of the censorship that no 
Dedication might be printed without the permis- 
sion of the person to whom it was offered. Ac- 
cordingly the Censor asked the composer to pro- 
duce the permission of the manes of Hummel. 
Another time a censor struck out a long quota- 
tion from Montesquieu, and re-wrote it in the 
opposite sense, and, probably, in a dissimilar 
style. But it had to figure as a quotation from 
Montesquieu. Dr. Castelli was twice fined for 
disrespectful remarks on the language of the offi- 
cial journal of Vienna, though his remarks ap- 
peared in Dresden. The Imperial Royal Vienna 
Gazette placed among its deaths, “ Marianna 
H——, Lady-in-waiting to Her Majesty the 
Empress, born Holzl,” and Dr. Castelli observed, 
« According to this wording, the Empress’ maiden 
name was Holzl.” Next time, an Academy was 
announced for the benefit of “ The in-the-town 
hospital-grown-poor citizens,” and the Doctor re- 
marked it must be an ill-conducted hospital in 
which citizens grew poor ! 





The first volume of Dr. Castelli’s autobiogra- 
phy brings us to the year 1813. Two or three 
more volumes are promised to bring the life 
nearer to the memory of men still living. —N. Y. 
Musical World. 





Russian National Music. 
(Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening Post.) 
St. Peterspure, July 4, 1861. 

This splendid metropolis lies upon the Neva, at a 
point where it suddenly expands, or rather empties 
itself into an extension of the Gulf of Finland. 
For the gulf actually reaches up to the city, though 
above Cronstadt it is called the river Neva. Near 
the mouth of the river proper are a number of 
islands, on several of which is built the Russian cap- 
ital, while the others are devoted to pleasure grounds 
for the populace generally, and to the country seats 
of the richer classes; the Emperor himself having 
here two charming retreats, which in their construc- 
tion and surroundings unite both the rural and pala- 
tial. To these islands the fashionable world of St. 
Petersburg takes its daily drives, the hours being 
from eight to ten in the afternoon. In any other 
clime this would be called evening, but here, where 
the sun does not set till nine o’clock, and twilight 
lingers on till midnight, it is but a modified day. 

There are a few places of amusement on these is- 
lands. There is the theatre on the Kammenoy Os- 
trov, (the word ostrov means island,) where Italian 
operas, sung in Russ, alternate with Russian plays. 
On another island is a place of resort so character- 
istic as to need special description. 

It is accessible from the city by little steamboats 
which run hourly up the branches of the Neva and 
pass by shores lined with country seats, (among 
them the favorite and unpretending summer residence 
of the Czars), and dive under low bridges, lowering 
their smoke pipes with a terrible splutter of steam 
and splash of wheels, as they rush under the black- 
ened archways. The last landing 1s made opposite 
this Russian resort, and leaving the steamboat you 
cross the road and pay thirty copecks (about twenty- 
five cents) for admission to a large garden pleasantly 
laid out in well-graveled walks. In the centre is a 
building used as a refreshment saloon, where you can 
get anything from onions to ice-cream, from cold tea 
with sliced lemon in it, to champagne, claiming, at 
least, to be pure Verzenay. ‘Tables are also scattered 
among the trees, and numerous waiters are in attend- 
ance, 

Scattered around the gardens are some half a dozen 
little theatres, the seats being chairs set out in the 
open air, while the stage is neatly fitted up with 
scenery, proscenium, &e. On one of these stages a 
performance is taking place; a Russian clown is 
making himself ridiculous and sometimes vulgar, 
while the ring-master is as easily duped and as ab- 
surdly conventional as this class of individuals al- 
ways are, whether the scene of his labors be Niblo’s, 
Astley’s, or a Russian open-air theatre. A man with 
trained dogs next appears, and the animals with the 
profoundest gravity impressed upon their canine fea- 
tures, jump through hoops, sit up on chairs, turn 
somersets, &c. One performance is, however, more 
remarkable. Deg A gets on the top of a globe, 
while dog B pushes it about the stage, dog A main- 
taining his equilibrium with scientific skill. Then 
the clown makes a funny speech, in the delicious 
Russ language, the entire dramatis persone (consist- 
ing of two dogs, clown. ring-master, dog-trainer, two 
gymnasts, and three boy “supes ” in shabby span- 
gles) appear together, make low bows and the curtain 
drops. 

Immediately a band of music strikes up and the 
Audience hasten towards the next attraction. ‘The 
musicians are stationed on a platform covered with 
aconvex roof in the form of a huge shell. Orna- 
mental rock work, interspersed with flowers, adorns 
the front of the platform, and creeping vines wind 
about the edges of this artificial cave. The musi- 
cians play well, and the popular Italian and German 
composers—Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini, Meyerbeer, 
Wagner and Strauss—are all represented in the pro- 
grammes. After the music there are some gymnas- 
tic feats performed by professed gymnasts, and then 
on another shell-covered platform a band of Russian 
singers demand attention. ~\ 

RUSSIAN MUSIC. 

Their performance forms the most characteristic 
feature of the entertainment. They are sixteen in 
number, all males, the oldest about fifty years of 
age and the youngest five. They are all dressed in 
the Russian rational costume, with black velvet 
frocks, trimmed with golden fringe, reaching to the 
knees, and are led by a very active, lithe, and ener- 
getic maestro, who stands in the centre, with his sub- 





ordinates ranged about him in the form of a semicir- 
cle. Atagiven signal from the maestro, who has a 
long baton and gesticulates as fiercely as a drum-ma- 
jor, they strike up a melancholy minor chorus, in 
which is frequertly repeated a pleasing refrain. The 
maestro then essays a solo accompanied in unisons by 
a clarionet, the only instrumental aid employed by 
these singers ; at the end of each verse occurs a cho- 
rus, during which the clarionet player, departing 
from the melody, indulges in quite a fanciful ara- 
besque obligato. 

The next chorus is in waltz time, and at the refrain 
the youngest member of the troupe, a boy some five 
years old, runs out of the ranks and commences a 
wild national dance, waving his hat, and at intervals 
shonting out as a racer does to encourage his horse ; 
and at the same time a reserve orchestral force, con- 
sisting of a triangle and a tambourine, are suddenly 
bronght into active service. Soon the next youngest 
member joins the dance, and then a third, the singers, 
the clarionet player, the tambourine striker, the tri- 
angle jingler, and the three dancers all at work, till 
the chorus suddenly ceases, and the performers retire. 

This odd entertainment has interested me more 
than any I have yet seen in the Russian capital. 
The native melodies are all in the minor mode, and 
invested with a strange and plaintive melancholy ; 
and even the dance music gives that impression of 
forced gaiety which any would-be lively music, per- 
formed in minor keys, imparts. The singing is at 
the first start very bad, the singers producing fearful 
discords, through which the shrill clarionet pursues 
its way most vigorously. Soon, however, the vocal- 
ists fall into their parts and sing with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Their time is excellent, and the bass 
voices are universally fine. Indeed, Russia, I be- 
lieve, contains the finest bass singers in the world, 
and at the churches, where the best are heard, there 
is always one who ends on a prolorged note way 
down among the double D’s and C’s—a note which 
Formes or Marini may well envy, for they cannot 
equal it in depth or sonority. 

There is on another island, a Russian place, with 
a French name, the Café Chantant, the only one in 
the city of St. Petersburg where the amusements are 
more genteel, but not near as entertaining. In place 
of national games and singing, French conjuring and 
“ Tyrolean warblers” are the attractions. When 
considered as places of popular amusements, the 
prices of admission to these establishments are dear. 
To the Kammenoy Ostrov opera the charge is from 
ten rubles to one and a half rubles; at the Café 
Chantant the admission is a ruble, and seats and re- 
freshments extra. A ruble is worth seventy-five 
cents. There are no theatres open in the city during 
the summer. The very lowest classes of St Peters- 
burgers seem to have no higher amusement than 
sprawling at full .ength in the sun, and eating garlic. 
—W. F. W.—(‘‘ Trovator ” of Dwight’s Journal. 


My Whistling Neighbor. 

We have moved into a new house, situated about 
the centre in a row of ten, all bound up together in 
hurried, mushroom fashion, and divided from each 
other by partitions of brick so thin that sound was 
only a little deadened in passing through. For the 
first three or four nights I was unable to sleep, ex- 
cept in snatches, for so many noises came to my 
ears, originating, apparently, in my own domicile, 
that anxiety in regard to the burglars was constantly 
excited. Both on the first and second nights I made 
a journey through the house in the small hours, but 
found no intruders on my premises. The sounds 
that disturbed me came from sone of my neighbors, 
who kept later vigils than suited my habits. 

“There it is again!’ said I, looking up from my 
paper, as I sat reading on the second day after taking 
possession of my own home. “ That fellow is a 
nuisance.” 

“ What fellow ?” asked my wife, whose counten- 
ance showed surprise at the remark. She was either 
unconscious or unaffected by the circumstance that 
annoyed my sensitive ears. 

“ Don’t you hear it !” said I. 

“ Hear what ?” 

“That everlasting whistle.” 

“Ov!” A smile played over my wife s face. “Does 
it annoy you ?” 

“T can’t say that I am particularly annoyed by it 
yet; but I shall be, if it is to go on incessantly. A 
man whistles for want of thought, and this very fact 
will—’’ 

“T’m not so sure of that,” remarked my wife, in- 
terrupting me, “ the poet notwithstanding. I would 
say that he whistles from exuberant feelings. Our 
neighbor has a sunny temper, no doubt ; what, lam 
afraid, cannot be said of our neighbor on the other 
side. I’ve never heard him whistle ; but his scold- 
ing abilities are good, and judging from two days’ 
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observation, he is not likely to permit them to grow 
feeble for want of use.” 

I did not answer, but went on with my reading, 
silenced, if not reconciled to my whistling neighbor. 

Business matters annoyed me through the day, and 
I felt moody and depressed as I took my course 
homeward at nightfall. I was not leaving my cares 
behind me. Before shutting my account books, and 
locking my fire-proof, I had made up a bundle of 
troubles to carry away with me, and my shoulders 
stooped beneath the burden. 

I did not bring sunlight into my dwelling as I 
crossed, with dull, deliberate step, its threshold. The 
flying feet that sprung along the hall, and the eager 
voices that filled suddenly, the air in sweet tumult of 
sound as I entered, were quiet and hushed in a little 
while. I did not repel my precious ones, for they 
were very dear to my heart; but the birds do not 
sing joyously except in the sunshine, and my pres- 
ence had cast a shadow. The songs of my home 
birds died into fitful chirpings—they sat quiet among 
the branches. I saw this, and understood the reason. 
I condemned myself ; I reasoned against the folly of 
bringing worldly cares into the home sanctuary ; I 
endeavored to rise out of my gloomy state. But 
neither philosophy nor a self-compelling effort was of 
~ avail. 

was sitting with my hand partly shading my face 
from the light, still in conflict with myself, when I 
became conscious of a lifting of the shadows that 
were around me, and of a freer respiration. The 
change was slight, but still very perceptible. I was 
beginning to question as to its cause, when my 
thought recognized an agency which had been opera- 
tive through the sense of hearing, though not before 
externally perceived in consequence of my abstract- 
ed state. My neighbor was whistling “‘ Begone Dull 
Care !” 

Now, in my younger days, I had whistled and sung 
the air and words of this cheerful old song hundreds 
of times, and every line was familiar to memory. I 
listened with pleased interest, for a li:tle while, and 
then, as my changing state gave power to revolutions 
quick born of better reason, I said, in my thought, 
emphatically, as if remanding an evil spirit, 

“Begone, dull care!’ And the fiend left me. 

Then I spoke cheerfully, and in tone of interest to 
quiet little May, who had walked round me three or 
four times, wondering in her little heart, no doubt, 
what held her at a distance from her papa, and who 
was now seated by her mother; leaning her flaxen 
head, fluted all over with glossy curls, against her 
knee. She sprung at my voice, and was in my lap 
ata bound. Whata thrill of pleasure the tight clasp 
of her arms to my heart! OQ, love, thou art full of 
blessing ! 

From that moment I felt kinder towards my neigh- 
bor. He had done me good—had played before me 
as David played before Saul, exercising the evil 
spirit of discontent. ‘There was no longer a repellant 
sphere, and soon all my little ones were close around 
me, and happy as in other times with their father. 

After they were all in bed, I sat alone with my 
wife, the cares that “infest the day’ made a new 
assault upon me, and vigorously strove to regain 
their lost empire in my mind. I felt their approaches, 
and the gradual receding of cheerful thoughts with 
every advancing step they made. In my struggle to 
maintain that tranquility which so strengthens the 
soul for work and duty, I arose and walked the floor. 
My wife looked up to me with inquiry in her face. 
Then she let her eyes fall upon her needle work, and 
as I glanced toward her at every turn in my walk I 
saw an expression of tender concern on her lips. She 
understood that I was not at ease in my mind, and 
the knowledge troubled her. 

“‘ How wrong in me,” I said in self-rebuke, “ thus 
to let idle brooding over mere outside things, which 
such brooding can in no way affect, trouble the peace 
of home;”’ and I made a new effort to rise again 
into a sunnier region. But the fiend had me in his 
clutches again, and I could not release myself. Now 
it was that my David came anew to my relief. Sud- 
denly his clear notes rang out in the air, ‘‘ Away 
with Melancholy.” 

I cannot tell which worked the instant revulsion of 
feeling that came —the cheerful air, the words of the 
song which were called to remembrance by the air or 
the associations of bygone years that were revived. 
But the spell was potent snd complete. I was my- 
self again. During the evening the voice of my wife 
broke out several times into snatches of song —a 
thing quite unusual of late, for life’s sober realities 
had taken the musie from her as well as from her 
husband. We were growing graver every day. It 
was pleasant to hear her flute-like tones again, very 
pleasant, and my ear harkened lovingly. The cause 
of this fitful warbling I recognized each time as the 
notes died away. They were responsive to our neigh- 

r. 





I did not then remark upon the circumstances. 
One reason of this lay in the fact I had spoken light- 
ly of our neighbor’s whistling propensity, which 
struck me in the beginning as vulgar ; and I did not 
care to acknowledge myself so largely his debtor as 
I really was. 

We were in our bed-room, and about retiring for 
the night, when loud voices, as if in strife, came dis- 
cordantly through the thin party walls, from our 
neighbors on the other side. Something had gone 
wrong there, and angry passions were in the ascend- 
ant. 

“* How very disagreeable !” I remarked. 

“ The man’s a brute !”’ said my wife, emphatically. 
“He does nothing, it seems to me, but wrangle in 
his family. Pity that he hadn’t something of the 
pleasant temper of our neighbor on the other side.” 

“That is a more agreeable sound, I must confess,” 
was my answer, as the notes of ‘“ What-Fairy- 
like Music steals over the Sea,” rose sweetly on the 
air. 

“Far more agreeable,”’ returned my wife. 

“He plays well on his instrument,” I said, smil- 
ing. My ear was following the notes in pleased re- 
cognition. We stood listening until our neighbor 
passed to another air, set to Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful 
words, ‘Come to the Sunset Tree.’”’ To a slow, 
soft, tender measure the notes fell, yet still we heard 
them with singular distinctness through the interven- 
ing wall, just a little muffled, but sweeter for the ob- 
struction. 


‘* The day is past and gone, 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 
And the reaper’s work is done.’ 


My wife recalled these lines from her memory, re- 
peating them in a subdued, tranquilizing tone. The 
air was still sounding in our ears, but we no longer 
recognized impression on the external senses. It had 
done its work of recalling the beautiful Evening 
Hymn of the Switzer, and we repeated to each other 
verse after verse — 


** Sweet is the hour of rest, 
Pleasant the wood'’s own sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereen we lie 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labor's tasks are o'er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The loved one at the door.” 


To which I added : 


“But rest more sweet and still 

Than ever nightfall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill 

In the world beyond the grave. 
There shall no tempest blow, 

No scorching noontide heat ; 
There shall be no more snow, 

No weary, wandering feet, 
And we lift our trusting eyes 

From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies— 

To the Sabbath of our God.” 


All was now still on both sides. The harsh dis- 
cord of our scolding neighbor had ceased, and our 
whistling neighbor had warbled his good-night melo- 
dy, which, like a pleasant flower growing near an 
unsightly object, and interposing a veil of beauty, 
had removed it from our consciousness. 

It was a long time since I had felt so peaceful on 
retiring as when my head went down upon its pillow 
—thanks to my light-hearted neighbor, at whose 
whistling propensities I was inclined in the begin- 
ning to he annoyed. But for him I should have gone 
to rest with the harsh discord of my scolding neigh- 
bor’s voice in my ears, and been ill at ease with my- 
self and the world. On what seeming trifles hang 
our states of mind! A word, a look, a tone of music, 
a discordant jar, will bring light or shadow, smiles 
or tears. 

On the next morning, while dressing myself, 
thought reached forward over the days anxieties, 
and care began drawing her sombre curtains around 


e. 
My neighbor was stirring also, and, like the awak- 
ink bird, tuneful matins, ‘‘ Day on the Mountains ” 
rang out cheerily, followed by “Dear Summer Morn,” 
winding off with “ Begone, Dull Care!” and the 
merry laughter of a happy child which had sprung 
into his arms, and was being covered with kisses. 

The cloud that was gathering on my brow passed 
away, and I met my wife and children at the break- 
fast-table with pleasant smiles. 

In a few days I ceased to notice the whistling of 
my neighbor. It continued as usual; but had grown 
to be such a thing of course as not to be an object of 
thought. But the effect remained, showing itself in 
a gradual restoration of that cheerfulness which care, 
and work, and brooding anxiety about worldly 
things, are so apt to produce. The “ voice of music,” 
which had been almost dumb in my wife for a long 





period was gradually restored. Old familiar ditties 
would break suddenly from her throat as she sat sew- 
ing, and I would often hear her singing again, from 
room to room, as in the sunnier days of our epring 
time. As for myself, scarcely an evening passed in 
which I was not betrayed into beating time with my 
foot to “Auld Lang Syne,” “Happy Land,” “Comin” 
through the Rye,” or “ Hail Columbia,” in response 
to my neighbor’s cheery whistle. Our children also 
caught the infection, and would commence singing 
on the instant our neighbor tuned his pipes. Verily 
he was our benefactor — the harping David to our 
Saul. 

“ You live at Number 510, I think,” said a gentle- 
man whose face was familiar, though I was not able 
to call his name. We were sitting side by side in 
the cars. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“So I thought,” he replied. 
cond door east.” 

“Mr. Gordon.” 

“Yes, Sir; that is my name. Pleasant houses, 
but mere shells,” said he. Then, with a look of dis- 
gust on his face, “ Doesn’t that whistling fellow be- 
tween us annoy yon terribly? I’ve got so out of ell 
patience that I shall either move or silence him. 
Whistle, whistle, from morning till night. Pah! I 
always detested whistling. It’s a sign of no brains. 
I’ve written him a note twice, but failed to send either 
time ; it isn’t well to quarrel with a neighbor, if you 
can help it.” 

“Tt doesn’t annoy me at all,” I answered. “ In- 
deed, I rather like it.” 

“You do? Well, that is singular! 
wife says.” 

“‘First-rate for the blue devils I find. I’m indebted 
to our whistling friend for sundry favors in this direc- 
tion.” 

My new acquaintance looked at me curiously. 

“ You're not in earnest,’ said he, a half-amused 
smile breaking through the unamiable expression 
which his face had assumed. 

“Altogether in earnest; and I beg of you not to 
send him that note. So your wife is not annoyed.” 

“Not she.” 

“Ts she musical ?” I inquired. 

“She was; but of late years life has been rather a 
serious matter with us, and her singing birds have 
died, or lost the heart for music.” 

“The history of many other lives,”’ said T. 

The man sighed faintly. 

“Has there been any recent change?” I ventured 
to inquire. 

“Tn what respect ?” he asked. 

“Has there been no voice from the singing birds ?” 

A new expression came suddenly into the man’s 
face. 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “now that I think of it. 
There have been some low, fitful warblings. Only 
last evening the voice of my wife stole out, as if half 
afraid, and trembled a little on the words of an old 
song.” 

“The air of which our neighbor was whistling at 
the time,” said I. 

“Right, as I live !’ was my companion’s exclama- 
tion, after a pause, slapping his hand on his knee I 
could hardly help smiling at the look of wonder, 
amusement, and conviction that blended on his 
face. 

“T wouldn’t send that note,” said I meaningly. 

“No, hang me if Ido! I must study this case. 
I’m something of a philosopher, you must know. If 
our neighbor can awaken the singing birds in the 
heart of my wife, he may whistle till the crack of 
doom without hindrance from me. I’m obliged to 
you for the suggestion.” 

A week afterwards I met him again. 

“ What about the singing birds?’’ I asked, smil- 


“T live at 514—se- 


Just what my 


ing. 
ep All alive again, thank God!’ He answered with 
a heartiness of manner that caused me to look nar- 
rowly into his face. It wore a better expression than 
when I observed it last. 

“Then you didn’t send that note ?” 

“No Sir. Why, since I saw you l’ve actually 
taken to whistling and humming old tunes again, and 
you can’t tell how much better it makes me feel. 
‘And the children are becoming as merry and musical 
as crickets. Our friend’s whistle sets them all agoing, 
like the first signal warble of a bird at day-dawn that 
awakens the woods to melody.” 

We were on our way homeward, and parted at my 
own door. As I entered, “Home, Sweet Home” 
was pulsing in tender harmonies on the air. I stood 
still and listened until tears fell over my cheeks. The 
singing birds were alive again in the heart of my 
wife also, and I said ‘“ Thank God!’' as warmly as 
my neighbor had utter the words at a little while be- 
fore. 
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Grisi. 

London now in reality has seen and heard the last 
of the Giulietta Grisi. Wednesday night at the Royal 
Italian Opera closed the dramatie career of the re- 
nowned artist; for, although she appears on the 
stage in the provinces before taking her final leave, 
she has virtually laid aside her crown, and for our- 
selves and all opera-goers she has quitted the scene 
forever. The carcer of Grisi on the stage has been 
indeed unparalleled, For nearly thirty years she has 
been before the public; and before Time only has 
the lustre of her genins grown pale. During that 
long period she has had, in her special line and range 
of characters, absolutely no rival, and Mile. Titiens 
alone has recently attempted to divide with her the 
tragic throne. When Ginlietta Grisi first came to 
this country she found Pasta reigning supreme at the 
Opera, and Malibran the object of unbounded idola- 
trv at Drury Lane. Her snecess, nevertheless, was 
prodigious, and the voung prima donna soon became 
the rage, despite her alarming proximity to two ar- 
tists of greater yenius and talent even than herself. 
But Grisi’s voice was of that quality that might traly 
be called © divine,” and her beauty was of the high- 
est order. In fact, to look apon her or to listen to 
her was alike enchanting; and as « verybody could 
appreciate in a moment such recommendations, her 
popularity became universal, To admire and appre- 
ciate Pasta, some knowledge and understanding was 
required; to feel the intensity and profundity of 
Malibran’s acting and singing, it was necessary to 
see her more than onee: but Grisi entranced the au- 
dience ina moment. Who came to see her, learned 
or unlearned, went away in wonder and enthralled. 

It was fortunate that Grisi selected a part for her 
firs: essay which did not place her in direet compari- 
son with Pasta or Malibran. Ninetta, in La Gazza 
Ladra, hed been played by both artists; but subse- 
quent performances of a loftier stamp had expelled 
from the public mind any impression it had made. 
When afterwards Grisi performed Anna Bolena, and 
Amina in La Sonnamlnida, neither impersonation was 
cilenlated to efface the sensation created by her 
Ninetta. In fact, Grisi, like Beethoven, had “ three 
styles.” Ter first, belonging to the romantic, and 
comic line, embraced such parts as Ninetta in La 
Gazea Ladia, Rlena, in La Donna del Lago, Rosina 
in the Barbiere, Amina in the Sonnambula, Susanna 
in the Nozze di Figaro, Flisa in the Matrimonio Se- 
grote, and Elvira in the Puritan’. Her second style, 
appertaining to the grand and heroic, comprised all 
her celebrated tragic parts, with which the reader is 
sufficiently acquainted ; while her third refers to the 
period when she was compelled from vocal decad- 
ence, to have recourse to the repertory of the French 
Grand Opera, It willbe thas seen that Grisi, at 
three periods of her career, was in reality three diff- 
erent artists——now sustaining the parts of Sontag, 
anon those of Pasta, and finally those of Alboni and 
Mad, Viardot, gaining eminence in all. Has history 
of the art produced another example? We think 
nol. Few singers outlive one style ; few indeed are 
permitted to shine through a third of the longevity of 
Grisi. The vocal organ is perishable, and a few 
seconds’ over-exertion, or merely a sudden eatarrh, 
may destroy the most powerful and well-educated 
voice ever heard. Grisi's career might be denomin- 
ated a miraculous one, not simply in reference 10 the 
length of the time she has endured, but to the wear 
and tear her voice has undergone. Let it be remem- 
hered the parts she has played and the music she 
sang weré almost always sach as to put her powers 
to the severest test. Artists like Sontag and Alboni, 
whose repertories involve no parts which are calcu- 
luted to fatigue the voice, we can easily understand 
singing to the end of the chapter. It is another 
thing to perform such parts as Norma, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Donna Anna, Semiramide, Anna Bolena, 
and these belonging to the lofty tragic line, continu- 
ally; more particalarly when the artist exerts her- 
self to the atmost — as Grist never failed to do—on 
every occasion, A powerfal constitution is no less 
requisite to a great dramatic singer than a powerful 
voice ; and aif ever vocalist was blessed with that 
most desirable of all natare’s gifts—a good constita- 
tion, it wos Ginlietta Grisi. Healthful strength, in- 
deed, was in her case art’s greatest help. It was the 
means of making her outlast the common period 
allotted to three ordinary singers ; it kept her vocal 
powers free from the clemental casualities to which 
all artists are more or less subject; and, above all, 
it enabled her never to disappoint the public. No 
wonder, then, she preserved her powers but slightly 
impaired to the end. And even now, were music 
written expressly for her by some cunning composer 
who would carefully nurse the upper tones, we have 
lictle doubt Grisi would still manifest her supremacy 
asa declamatory singer. But of that there is no 
hope. Grisi has sung her last, and has taken an 








eternal leave of the public. Her tears on Wednes. 
day night left no doubt of the fact.—London Musical 
World. 
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Mr. John K. Paine. 


A few weeks ago, while sojourning for a day or 
two in the beautiful city of Portland, we had the 
good fortune to meet with a young American musi- 
cian, whose name is familiar to most of the readers 
of the Musical Times, Mr. John K. Paine. At the 
suggestion of a mutual friend, Mr. Paine very kind- 
ly permitted us to enjoy an hour’s unalloyed pleasure 
pleasure in listening to his rare interpretation of the 
music of the great master of that grandest of instru- 
ments, the organ. When at last we were reluctant- 
ly compelled to leave the church, we went away con- 
vineed that the high praise awarded our young coun- 
tryman by the critics and musicians of Europe, was 
well merited. 

Mr. Paine plays with remarkable clearness and 
vigor, and his pedal playing is most admirable. 
Bach’s fugues were given with a rare power we have 
not heard excelled, and a trio sonata of the same 
composer, in which two manuals and the pedals are 
simultaneously employed, was played with a clear- 
ness and individuality of parts, and at the same time 
so elegantly intervoven and shaped into a perfect 
whole, as to at onee indicate the talent of the per- 
former, as well as the lofty genius of the composer. 

But Mr. Paine does not confine himself to Bach, 
though he worships him us the great genius of the 
organ. His own compositions bear marks of solid 
merit. His variations on the National Hymn of 
Austria, Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, display a 
thorough knowledge of the resources of his instru- 
ment, and are broad and majestic in their changes. 
A friend tells us, too, of other compositions, among 
them an “Agnus Dei,’ composed in the strict church 
style, for the choir of the first parish in Portland, as 
remarkably fine. Even now Mr. Paine is hard at 
work writing, and we are happy to say that during 
the coming season some of his orchestral composi- 
tions, will be bronzht to light in our own good city. 

Edueated as Mr. Paine has been, under Haupt, of 
Berlin, and being, as he is, an organist by nature as 
well as by profession, he is a devoted worshiper of the 
greatest composer for the noblest of instruments, 
Johann Sebastian Bach. He revels in the wealth of 
the life long lahor of the illustrious master. Te would 
have the world love Bach as he loves him, and he 
sincerely believes that the world has only to know 
him as he knows him to love him equally as well. 
He is a missionary of Bach, and Bach has no more 
enthusiastic a worshiper, nor so admirable an in- 
terpreter in the United States or Disunited States of 
America. 

We certainly believe that this young man stands at 
the head of the organists in this country, and that 
he will do more towards disseminating the principles 
of Bach than any other musician now among us. 
We shall be happy to welcome him in Boston, and 
would suggest to the parties having the charge of the 
new organ for the Music Hall, the securing, if possi- 
We, his permanent residence in this city. We do not 
know his intentions, but if he purposes remaining 
in this country, we surely ought to exert ourselves to 
obtain his presidency over our long arriving instru- 
ment.— Boston Musical Times. 





Rerort or THE CommitTeEr Uron a NATIONAL 
Hymw.—The ’gentlemen requested to act as a Com- 
mitte upon a Prize National Hymn have made their 
report, in which they state the following result of 
their arduous labors :— 


They received nearly twelve handred manuscripts 
in answer to their call, of which about one-third far- 
nished new music as well as words. To the exam- 
ination and comparison of these, the Committee ad- 
dressed themselves at the earliest moment, and gave 
to the task verv much more time than they supposed 
that they would be called to upon to give. Everv 
manuscript received was opened in Committee, read, 
and duly considered. Every musical composition 
was performed once, and those found sufficiently 
meritorions to be worthy of more careful examina- 
tion were heard in solo and chorus. With compar- 
atively few exceptions, the hymns sent in proved tc 
be of interest only to their writers as rhymed expres- 
sions of personal feeling or fancy. 

OF these exceptions many were excluded from 
special consideration as being purely devotional, or 
because they were written either to the national airs 
of other people, or to those in certain vogne with us, 
the acknowledged insufficiency of which was the 
reason for the appointment of this committee. After 
a careful and repeated consideration of the remain- 





der, the committee are unanimously of the opinion 
that, although some of them have a deg:ee of poetic 
excellence which will probably place them them high 
in the public favor as lyrical compositions, no one of 
them is well suited for a National Ilymn. They, 
therefore, make no award. 

Propositions were made for public performances of 
those hymns which the Committee should think wor- 
thy of such a distinction; but upon due considera- 
tion, it was deemed most advisable not to accept 
them. In accordance, however, with one of the con- 
ditions of competition, the most meritorious and 
noticeable of the songs received, have been placed in 
the hands of the publishers, and will be issued in a 
volume at their risk; the publication, if profitable, 
inuring to the benefit of a patriotic fund. 





-Divight’s Journal of Basie, 
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Music In THIs Numper. — Continuation of ‘‘ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 











J. S. Bach. 
(TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE 
“Deutscne Musik-ZeItuNG” OF VIENNA.) 


Arias from various Cantatas, with Piano-forte accompaniment, 
arranged by Ropert Franz Four sets (9 Alto, 9 Bass, 9 
Soprano, 9 Tenor Arias). Leipzig: F. Whistling ; Boston: 
0. Ditson & Co. 


(Continued from page 156.) 


Of the nine Bass Arias, which form the second 
part of the work and appeared in 1860, we take 
No. 2, out of the Cantata for the 16th Sunday 
after Trinity: Wer weiss wie nahe mir mein Ende 
(“ Who knows how near my end tome ?”) Set- 
ting out from the gospel of the day, the resurrec- 
tion of the young man at Nain, it first unfolds, in 
a figured choral movement, the emotions of dread 
of death and the last judgment, which, however, 
is interrupted by consoling recitatives. Then a 
Tenor recitative reminds of the true position 
which Christ holds to death: 

“P’rum leb ich allezecit, 
Zum Sterben fertig und be reit,” 
(Therefore I live all the time, 
For death still ready and prepared), 


since life is to prepare us for Blessedness, 
Then an Alto aria expresses the joyful willing- 
ness to die, because death releases from all ills- 
Still more earnestly does this appear in the fol- 
lowing Soprano recitative, which concludes thus : 
“ Fliigel her, Fliigel her, 

Ach wer doch schon in Himmel war.” 

(Wings for me! Wings for me! 

Whoever yet in heaven may be. 





Now follows in our Bass Aria the farewell to 
the world, with which the congregation chimes 
in gladly at the close, in the Choral: “ World 
adieu! of thee I'm weary.” The aria has the 
following text : 

“ Gute Nacht, du Weltgetiimmel, 
Jetzt mach ich mit dir Beschilass ; 
Ich steh schon mit einem Fuss 
Bei dem lieben Gott im Himmel.” 
(Good night, thou bustling world ! 
Now I make an end with thee ; 

I stand already with one foot 
With the dear God in heaven). 

It is not kept in so noble a tone as the text to 
the Aria just described; indeed Bach’s texts 
form a rather motley mixture of the noblest poe- 
sy and the driest rhymed prose. They are not 
free from the tastelessnesses of his time; and yet 
perhaps they conciliate the rigorous critics by 
their plain and honest simplicity, by their touch- 
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ing humility and, in most cases at least, also by 
their downright naiveté. The air sets out (which 
is extremely characteristic) in G minor. The 
Ritornel conrists of two fully contrasted parts of 
eight bars each. At first a very sustained Can- 
tilena, full of deep seriousness, reconciling calm- 
ness and painless faith and confidence. (G). 

Then a quickly stirring, enticing, rustling tu- 
mult in semiquavers, in which the Basses hurl 
themselves upward with all haste, but presently, 
as if by an irresistible power, are pressed back, 
step by step, through two full octaves into the 
depths again — as if the vain onsets of the “bust- 
ling world” and its gradual, shadowy collapse 
should be presented palpably before our eyes ; 
for in this part it does not come to any concrete 
carrying out of a melody. The Ritornel closes 
in B flat major and then leads quickly back to 
G minor. (H). 

And now the voice part carries through the 
anterior sentence of the Aria in two clauses of 
some length, separated by a couple of bars, 
closely following, in the first clause, the Ritornel, 
which is represented in the accompaniment. 
Hence it has at first the sustained melody, which 
is appropriate to the “ Good night,” but scarcely 
have the words “ bustling world ” unchained as it 
were the whole troop of evil spirits, than the 
whole troop rocks itself into a bolder and more 
violent attitude, to conclude at last with a proud, 
victorious, exulting flourish. (J). 

After three bars of interlude, in which the 
basses hurry downwards faster and faster, the 
voice boldly returns so the attack, as if it would 
hurl back the “ bustling world ” once for all; the 
accompaniment flies asunder in both directions 
with hard, odd sounds. (K). 

And, if the turmoil is not yet over, it can only 
assert itself in weaker echoes (D minor) ; the 
voice ends exultingly, with the same, nay deeper, 
firmer confidence of uiatory, in D minor. (L). 

With the firss part of the Ritorne/ (in D minor) 
we are led now to the middle sentence: Jetzt 
mach ich mit dir Beschluss (“* Now I make an end 
with thee”), &c. 
piece, which is woven with great skill quite grad- 
ually and imperceptibly into the concluding sen- 
tence. It begins choral-like (at a); but soon 
takes, with the use of the first leading motive, a 
freer movement (4) imitated in the accompani- 
ment; and, with an extremely characteristic me- 
lodic turn, also borrowed from the first part, and 
also imitated iu the accompaniment, gains a pre- 
liminary close in C minor (¢), (M.) 

Here is a cesura of the middle sentence ; but, 
as the citation indicates, the leading motive be- 
gins again at once in the accompaniment, over 
which the voice floats in long drawn tones, until, 
following the law of parallelism, it bends into 
that ‘ascending turn (cited under c) to end at 
last in E flat major. (N.) 

Particularly characteristic and graphic in this 
middle sentence is the singularly wavering modu- 
lation, which, as the attentive observer cannot fail 


It consists of a connecting 
ce 


to see, is seized with the same inward soaring im- 
pulse as the melody itself, and renders the idea, 
the image of the text most strikingly. One might 
say, that Bach not only interprets his text, but 
chisels it as it were into living, inspired tone- 
forms ! 

To this part now the second clause of the an- 
terior sentence finally attaches itself, beginning 
here in C minor and ending on the Tonic ; it con- 





tains no particular heightenings of expression, 
which is easily explained by the whole course of 
what proceeds. 

If any one is seriously prejudiced with the idea, 
that Bach works only in the figural style; that he 
has no independent melody, but treats his voice 
part always like an obligato instrument, more cal- 
culated for concertante brillianey than for truth 
and simplicity; that he, the organ virtuoso, had 
no practical knowledge of the vocal organ; that 
his airs therefore are not singable, and so on: he 
may learn better from the arias just described. 
For their melodies, like countless others, are not 
only very convenient for execution and of a 
genuine song character: but they stamp them- 
selves as irresistibly and wonderfully upon the 
memory as any melody of Mozart or Handel; al- 
though itis quite true, that the melody with 
Bach has never the same autonomous position, 
as with them. For this there are reasons, ulti- 
mately connected with Bach’s certain method as 
above alluded to. First, the historical reason, 
that Bach’s melody is not, like Handel’s and 
Mozart's, based essentially upon the secular Volks - 
lied and the like, but purely on the spiritual air, 
the Choral and counterpoint. In the Volks- 
lied the melody is entirely independent, and has 
the distinguished rhythmical divisions. It was 
by the free marriage between the popular and 
the artificial song, that the Handel-Mozart melo- 
dies acquired such a wonderful simplicity, with 
all their high artistic nobleness. The Choral, on 
the contrary, as Bach found it, had virtually re- 
nounced all that was originally popular, all that 
was rhythmical; hence its melody was very 
relative; it was a melody of the congrega- 
tion but not of the individual. But this too 
presupposes, on the other hand, a deep esthetic 
reason, why the melody of Bach should be less 
autonomous than that of Handel and Mozart. 
With Handel and Mozart a single, definite his- 
torical individual sings an Aria ina no less de- 
finite situation. Now the melody being the pri- 
mitive expression for the individual, and the har- 
mony being only the secondary element, it is 
easily explained why in Handel's choruses, for 
example, there occur generally speaking, few pe- 
culiarly melodious elements, and why these are 
reserved almost entirely for the arias. And 
equally easily is it explained why with Bach the 
choruses present a richer melody, while in the 
Arias it is less autonomous. For the Bach Aria 
is never a purely individual, historical nature, 
but always represents, according to its text and 
connection, the universal human consciousness ; 
accordingly it must go back to the most univer- 
sal elements, to such as are raised above all spe- 
cific national coloring ; and thereby it approaches 
the melodic expression of a voice part in a chor- 
us far more, than this can be the case with Han- 
del. As the believing Christian never knows 
himself as a separate self-dependent entity, but 
always as a member of the body of Christ, so the 
Bach melody can never be absolutely independ- 
ent, but always only an integal part in the har- 
monious whole. And just by this means does it 
acquire an independence, which is really greater 
than the other kind. For as it blossoms, so to 
speak, out of the harmonious connection of the 
whole, so on the other hand out of a melodious 
motive there unfolds itself with Bach a rich, har- 
monious life, such as one seeks in vain else- 
where; no doubt, then, this kind of melody 





must be more many sided, more capable of ex- 
pression, in a word more independent, even if 
one cannot sing each single air by heart. There- 
fore the objection, that Bach has no “ melody,’ 
requires no further remark. 


* The letters G, H, &e., refer to the musical illustrations 
which may be given with the last number of thisarticle Our 
readers meanwhile can refer to the aria itself. 

(To be continued.) 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 


Prize ror Composers'—If any composer in 
this country has one or two Symphonies ready 
which he desires to have performed, a chance from 
Vienna is offered to him. The Society of the 
Friends of Musie of the Austrian Empire, in Vienna, 
have concluded to warrant the performance of two 
new Symphonies in the first months of 1862, and 
solicit us to extend the invitation to native and for- 
eign composers in this country. The conditions are 
as follows : 

1, The Symphonies must not have been performed 
nor published. 

2. They must be sent to the committee (Vienna, 
Tuchlauben) ; and not arrive later than the last day 
of the present month. 

3. The Symphonies must be sent in full score, 
without the name of the author, but with a motto, 
and a sealed letter containing the name and address 
of the author, and bearing on the envelope the same 
motto. 

3. All the Symphonies will be sent to the follow- 
ing five judges, who will decide which of them are 
worthy of a performance : Dr. Ambros, in Prague ; 
Ferd. Hiller, in Cologne ; Dr. Franz Liszt, in Wei- 
mar; Carl Reinecke, in Leipzig, and Robert Volk- 
mann, in Pesth. 

4. The performance will take place early in 1862. 
The Symphonies to be performed remain the proper- 
ty of theauthors. ‘They will be denoted in the pro- 
gramme with the motto chosen by the authors. Im- 
mediately after the performance, the sealed letters 
will opened, and the names of the authors will be 
made public. 

5. All the unsuccessful works will remain in the 
office of the Society, and it will be hereafter an- 
nounced when they can be reelaimed.— Musical Re- 
view and World. 


The great Italian cantatrice (now some years 
dead ) Signora Grassini, was performing one evening 
in 1810, with Signor Crescentini, at the Tuileries, 
before Napoleon I., in the opera of Romeo and 
Juliet.” At the scene in the third act, the Emperor 
applauded vociferously, and Talma the great trage- 
dian, who was among the audience, wept with emo- 
tion. After the performance, Napoleon conferred the 
decoration of a high order on Crescentini, and sent 
Grassini a scrap of paper, on which was written, 
“Good for 20,000 livres—Napoleon.” 

“ Twenty thousand !” said one of her friends, “it 
is an immense amount.” 

“It will serve as a dowry for one of my little 
nieces,” replied Grassini, quietly. 

Many years after this, at Bologna, another of her 
nieces was presented to her for the first time, with a 
request she would do something for her. The little 
girl was extremely pretty, but her friends thonght her 
unfitted for the stage, as her voice was a feeble con- 
tralto. Grassini asked her to sing, and, when the 
timid voice had sounded a few notes, Grassiui em- 
braced her niece. 

“ Dear child,” said she, ‘you will not want me to 
assist you. Those who called your voice a contralto 
were ignorant of music. Yon have one of the fin- 
est sopranos in the world, and will far exel meas a 
singer. Take courage, work hard; your throat will 
win you a shower of gold.” 

This young girl still lives. She has not disappoint- 
ed the prediction of her aunt. Her name is Giulia 
Grisi. 
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Paris. 
Since the above was written for the art world of 


Paris, the Conservatoire Imperial de Musique et de | 


Declamation has been awarding its prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors in aseries of grand ordeals which 
by annual custom the pupils trained under its aus- 
pices undergo. What concerns you chiefly being 
any artists of promise whom this great educational 
establishment may may have given to the world of 
imusic, I will commence with that branch. In sing 
ng, therefore, I will state at once that the first prize- 
had among the men two claimants, M. Caron, a pu- 
pil of M. Laget, and M, Moreére, a pupil of M. Re- 
vial; and among the women one only was found 
worthy of it, namely, Mile. Marie Ciso, a pupil of 
M. Reévial. The lady named last, to whom was 
also awarded the prize for Opéra Comique—the trial 
piece having been La Part du Diable—made a very 
strong impression on the judges. She is, in the first 
place, pretty, and elegant in her appearance and de- 
portment. As to her vocal qualifications they are 
accuracy of intonation, gracefulness of expression, 
and careful finish in every detail. Her voice, how- 
ever, trembles in the execution of passages, as though 
from fatigue, and knowing critics say that the “pose’”’ 
of her voice is not all that might be desired. She is 
a good actress, and shows good taste in her dress, 
which goes a long way towards prepossessing an au- 
dience. But Mile. Ciso can hardly be regarded in 
the light of a mere pupil, being already an artist of 
some experience. She is, no doubt, destined to take 
a prominent rank in her profession. Of the two 
male prize men T have named, the first, M. Caron, is 
a barytone verging on the tenor. He is well versed 
in the resources of his art, and sings with animation. 
His face is good, too, as regards expression. M. Mo- 
rere is a tenor with a pleasant quality of voice, what 
you may call a pretty voice, sings with taste, and ex- 
hibits undoabted marks of talent. Another lady was 
deemed deserving of the first prize for epéra com- 
ique, besides the one I have mentioned, Mile Balbi. 
She appeared ina fragment of Le Cotd. Her per- 
sonal appearance is engaging, and her manner grace- 
ful, both in the highest degree, which, no less than a 
sweet voice (‘soft and low ’’), are excellent things 
in woman. The latter excellence, specially distin- 
guished by the poet, Mile. Balbi hath; and, more- 
over, she sings frue, with unexceptionable judgment, 
and her notes are of a pearly quality. As an actress 
sne is also fully up to the mark. The second prize 
for women in this department had three claimants, 
Mile. Rebonx, who, in the part of Gertrude in the 
Maitre de Chapelle, sang and playea delightfully ; 
Mile. Rolin, who showed herself in Les Porcherons a 
graceful and expressive singer, if not mach of an 

actress; and though last, most emphatically not 

least, Mile. Simon, who played in the Etoile du Nord 
and perfectly astonished her andience by her self- 
possession. She has good qualities, but betrays too 
much effort. The first man’s prize for op¢ra com- 
ique was won in acanter by M. Capoul, the same 
who Lhave told you was engaged to appear at the 
Salle Favart. He approved himself a charming ac- 
tor, and has a tenor voice of clear and resonant qaal 

ity, and with that power of touching the feelings 

which the French mean when they talk of an organe 
sympathique, Yvidently a fine career is open to this 

gentleman. The second prize man was M. Gerézer, 

a barytone of agreeable quality, very intelligent, 

with good expression, but with a good deal of hard 

work before him if he wishes to make the most of his 

abilities. So much for what was chiefly interesting 
in the vocal competition. Come we to the instrn- 
mental contest, merely the main results of which will 
saftice. The first man’s prize for pianoforte playing 
was taken by M. Bernard, a pupil of M. Laurent, 
and G. M. Lavignac, instructed by M. Marmontel ; 

the second man’s prize was awarded to M. Emman- 

uel, another pupil of the master just named. Mlles. 

Lechesne and Blane, pupils of M. Lecouppey, and 

Mile. Peschel, pupil of. M. Henri Herz, received the 

first woman's prize, and Mlle. Bessaignet, pupil of 
Mad. Farranc, and Deshoys, papil of Mad. Coche, 

the second. Violoncello: first prize, Rabaud, pupil 

of M. Franchomme ; second, Loys, pupil of ditto. 

Violin : first prize, Willanme, pupil of M. Massart, 

Mile, Castellan, pupil of M. Alard, and Jacob, pupil 

of M. Massart; second prize, Lelong, papil of M. 

Sauzaz. 


Bertrn.—Among the places of amusement still 
open, T may mention the Friedrich-Wilhelmstid- 
tisches Theater, at which M. Offenbach’s operas are 
being performed. Then, too, there is Kroll’s Thea- 


atre, where the “star” in the ascendant for the mo- 
ment is a certain Herr Wack, who possesses a toler- 


| Auber’s Zampa. Another of Auber’s operas, Le 
Serment, has been revived at the above establish- 
ment. It was first introduced to a Berlin audience, 
years ago, at the old Kénigstadtisches Theatre, but 
has never been performed since. The mode in 
which it was given the other evening was very far 
from perfect.—Herr Gustav Bock, the well-known 
musical publisher, lately had the Knight’s Cross of 
the Order of Wasa bestowed upon him by the King 
of Sweden, and his Majesty of Prussia has just 
granted him the permission to wear it.—While visit- 
ing, a short time ago, the cemetery in which Ludwig 
Rellstab is buried, I saw the monument erected over 
h.s grave. It is six feet high, with a granite tablet, 
on which is the admirable medallion of the deceased, 
by Hagen, while beneath it is the inscription : “Lud. 
Heinrich Rellstab, born the 13th April, 1799, died 
the 28th November, 1860.” 

Herr Wieniawski passed through this capital on 
his way to St. Petersburg. Professor van Boom also, 
of the Academy of Music at Stockholm, was here a 
short time ; he has now left for Holland. 





Ivrea, NEAR Mitan.—(From a verg enthusiastic 
and rare Correspondent.) —If the word triumph may be 
applied in affairs of the theatre without fear of ridi 
cule, it never was more apropos than in the present 
case to express the success obtained last evening by 
the tenor Castilani, upon the oceasion of his Fenefit. 
Over and above the opera (Chi dura vince) we heard 
a new singer, Mile. Glenister, in the cavatina of 
Lucia, and a duet from Verdi’s Masniadierit. This 
last piece was sung by the young lady and the before- 
named tenor. Mlle. Glenister was by all the audi- 
tors judged to be “unica” inher style, and those who 
have heard Persiani assure us that the young singer is 
not in the least inferior to that artist, and they main- 
tain that in point of art it would be impossible to do 
more—taste, execution, intonation, perfect, all you 
find in her; and I confess that I do not remember 
having heard a singer who so nearly approaches 
Bossio. Besides her singing she has a certain in- 


ble grace into all she docs. The demonstrations in 
favor of Mile. Glenister were innumerable, and sur- 
passed every limit. When she had finished her work 
she went to a box, in which she had scarcely appear- 
ed when the public commenced to anew to applaud 
her. The opera went off well. Mlle. Lotteri sang 
with more than common ability, as did also the bari- 
tone (Pieri), and the buffo (Tiraboschi). The tenor 
(Castellani) was clamorously applauded, and most 
deservedly, in all he sang. Besides the opera, Sig- 
nor Castellani sang the Romanza “spirto  gentil,” 
after which he was several times recalled. The duet 
from 7] Masniadieri with Mlle. Glenister was also 
very successful, and the singers were called repeated 
ly before the curtain. Mlle. Glenister is an English 
girl about eighteen years of age. 


Drespen.—Herr Merelli has taken advantage of 
his sojoarn here to make frequent professional trips 
to the surrounding towns ; thas, in Chemnitz he gave 
1/ Barbiere, and in Magdeburg the same opera, La 
Cenerentola, and Il Matrimonio Seqreto. The person 
who suffers the most from this business arrangement 
of the worthy manager, is the star of the company, 
Signora Trebelli, who is quite knocked up by the ex- 
ertion. The company will give six more represen- 
tations here, and then proceed to Liittich, whence, 
after a short stay, Signora Trebelli will visit Vichy. 
whers her attendance is commanded by the Emperor 
Napoleon. She then returns to Belgium, and after 
a short tour will arrive in Berlin on the Ist October. 
From Berlin she goes to Paris to fulfil her engage- 
ment there. 





Tue Orera 1x Russta.—The Emperor of Rus- 
sian has commissioned Tamberlik to get a superb 
company together—himself being superb namber 
one. The great tenor has made a vast number of 
engagements, and the artists will depart for Warsaw 
at the close of our Italian opera season.—Brighton 
Gazette. 

Barcetona.— The Italian opera company, at 
present here, includes Mad. Lagrange, Mad.Lustany, 
Signore Naudin, Viani, and Atry. The have been 
doing very fairly. 

Brestav.—The first concert given by Herr Bi'se, 
Capellmeister, took place on the 4th inst. The nov- 
elties were two pieces by Herr J. Vogt. The whole 
affair went of very satisfactorily. 

Maynnerm.— The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Herr Vincenz Lachner as Hofcapellmeister, was bril- 
liantly celebrated on the 25th June. A silver laurel 
wreath and goblet were presented him by the mem- 
bers of the operatic company, the orchestra, and the 
chorus. In the evening all the musical societies sur- 





able baritone, and has been favorably received in 





prised the respected composer with a sereuade. 


genuous expression which alone infuses an irresisti- | 





Special Qotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Our glorious land—land of the free. 
J. W. Turner. 25 


Another of the patriotic effusions elicited by the 
strife which still rages. The words are excellent and 
most happily wedded by the ready poet and musician, 
Mr. Turner. The compositions of this gentleman are 
numerous, and much appreciated by teachers for 
their correctness, simplicity and purity. 


W. R. Dempster 


Tennyson’s famous Bugle Song, which could have 
found no composer more adequate to the task of pro- 
viding a musical garment than the composer of the 
‘Rainy day,’ ‘May Queen,” and numerous other 
ballads which are permanently established among 
the best written to English words. The clarion notes 
of this Bugle Song will ring out far and wide and be- 
come forever coupled with Tennyson’s sparkling 
rhymes. 


Blow, bugle, blow. Song. 


Quartet. Lambillotte. 


Another capital number of the ‘‘Saluts” collection 
for Catholic choirs. Singing Societies who are not shy 
of the Latin words, would hardly find short sacred 
pieces of a more pleasing character. 


Alma redemptoris. 


Instrumental Music. 


| Glory, Hallelujah and Hail to the Chief. Ar- 
ranged for full Brass Band. B. C. Bond. 1,00 


This isan a rangement for bands of the celebrated 
war song which everybody admires so much. It is 
easy of execution and new bands will find no difficul- 
ty in mastering it. 


March du Vainqueur. Jaques Blumenthal. 
Whoever knows Blumenthal’s fine “Marche des 
Croates’”? and ‘March militaire’—and who has not 
at least heard of them—will expect something unu- 
sually fine under this title. Nor will be be disap- 
pointed. Itis a noble march, full of manly joy in its 
remarkable melodies, and with a sombre religious 
strain in commemoration of the slain, for its trio. 
Duvernoy. 40 


La Fiorentina. Fantasia élégante. 


One of Duvernoy’s best instructive pieces for pupils 
of about a year’s practice. 


Les Filles du Ciel Waltzes. Camille Schubert. 


A ballin Paris would be thought dull withouta 
Quadrille of Musard’s and a set of waltzes by Camille 
Schubert. The dancing public of Paris have voted 
The above set one of their special favorites. 1t cer- 
tainly equals in brilliancy and freshness of melodies 
the ‘Dance de Seville” sets, so extensively known 
here 


60 


Books. 


Convention Cnorvs Boox. A collection of 
Anthems, Choruses, Glees and Concerted 
Pieces, for the use of Musical Conventions, 
Choral Societies, &c. 


No more useful book for Musicai Gatherings has 
been published, if indeed anything ‘qual toit. The 
pieces it contains have hitherto been distributed 
through half a dozen or more large and expensive vol- 
umes, the purchase of which was impossible to per- 
sons of limited means In this form they can be ob- 
tained at a trifling cost. Societies, Choirs and Musi- 
cal Clubs will at onoe provide themselves with a full 
supply of this valuablecollection. Its contents will 
be found invaluable for practice. 





Music ny MatL.—Musie is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 





miles; beyond that it is double. 



































